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CHILD LABOR IN THE TIFF MINES 


By CHARLES E. GIBBONS 


Eprtor’s Note: This article is based on a first-hand study of conditions in the tiff mine area of Washington 
County, Missouri, conducted by the author, who is Director of Investigation for the National Child Labor 
Committee, assisted by Barbara Stokes and Jane Whitbread. The full report will be sent on request. 


basically similar to that which was found in the glass 

factories and coal mines of Pennsylvania twenty or 
thirty years ago. Industrial exploitation of children at the 
beginning of the century was made possible by the dire 
poverty in which families were held and which obliged 
them to make use of the help of their children to supplement 
less than subsistence incomes. By exactly the same means it 
is kept alive today. 

The fact that child labor in the tiff mines has withstood 
regulation for all these years is attributable to the fact that 
here the exploitation is less direct, though not less pernicious, 
than it was in the factories and mines of Pennsylvania several 
decades ago. Then children were hired outright; in the tiff 
mines they are employed under the guise of “working with 
their parents.” 

Even this year the Missouri Legislature voted an exemption 
to the child labor law for children working with their 
parents. “Whole families work in the tiff mines,” said the 
Senator who introduced the Amendment, “and it is my con- 
tention that starvation and hardship would result should 
the children be prohibited from working in the mines.” 

Tiff is the common term applied to the mineral barite. It 
comes out of the ground in rock-like appearing lumps, rang- 
ing in size from tiny pieces to huge chunks weighing several 
pounds. It is a chemically inert substance, used chiefly as an 
adulterant in the manufacture of paints, lacquers, enamels, 
rubber goods, floor coverings, paper products, etc. 

The mining method is 
simple, most of it being done 
by hand. Tools are few and 

crude—a pick, shovel, and 
windlass with which to get the 
ore out, and a hatchet and 
rattlebox with which to clean 
it. A hole, usually about five 
feet across, is sunk into the 
ground to a depth varying 
from five to thirty feet. In the 
shallower holes the mass of 
clay, rock and tiff is broken 
loose with the pick, the tiff 
thrown out on one pile and the 
other substances on another. 
In the deeper shafts the mate- 
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rial is hauled up in a bucket by means of a windlass instead 
of being thrown out by hand. 

After the tiff is on the ground it must be cleaned. For the 
larger lumps a hatchet is used to knock loose adhering clay 
and flint. The smaller pieces are thrown into a box which is 
mounted on rockers, and through the rocking motion extra- 
neous matter is jarred loose. Sometimes the debris piles are 
worked over for pieces overlooked at the time of digging. 
This is known as “scrapping” and the most profitable period 
of operation is after a rain. 

Tiff digging is paid for on a tonnage basis. Currently the 
price is $7.00 per ton at the local mill. But out of this, hauling 
charges, depending on the distance from the mill, and in 
some instances royalty charges, must be taken. The net price 
to the diggers ranges from $4.50 to $6.40 per ton. 

The tiff digger is a comparatively free agent in the per- 
formance of his labor. Only one important restriction is 
placed upon him: he must dig tiff on the land where he 
resides. In consideration of this he is given a so-called house, 
rent free. But in the matter of hours per day, or days per 
week, or the pace at which he works, he is entirely unsu- 
pervised. This is why tiff labor centers around the family as 
a unit, rather than around the head of the household. Fathers, 
mothers, and children of both sexes and of all ages can and 
do dig and scrap tiff. 

In order to learn about child labor in tiff mining, a pre- 
liminary study was made last summer, followed this fall by 
an intensive study of 80 families, in which 86 children under 
16 years were out of school for 
work in the tiff mines. Thirty- 
two of these children were 13 
years or under; nine were girls. 
Except in one instance, the 
parents were born in Missouri. 

The study was made ap- 
proximately two months after 
the opening of school. Twelve 
of the children had entered 
school but attended only a few 
days and were out digging tiff 
in order to make money with 
which to buy clothes and shoes. 
The remaining 74 had not en- 
tered school at all this fall. 

(Continued on page 3) 
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CONGRESS AND CHILD LABOR 


O action by Congress on child labor can be reported 
up to December 1. “Congress and Child Labor,” an 
eight-page leaflet published by the National Child Labor 
Committee, summarizes briefly important points with re- 
gard to three measures affecting child labor before Congress: 
1. The Black-Connery Fair Labor Standards bill (popu- 
larly known as the Wage and Hour bill). This was passed 
by the Senate and approved in amended form by the Com- 
mittee on Labor of the House of Representatives. It has 
not been acted upon by the House. 

2. The Wheeler-Johnson bill. This was passed by the 
Senate but has not been considered by the House. 

3. The Vandenberg Child Labor Amendment. This 
was favorably reported by the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
but has not been acted upon by either House. 

Although the differences in the pending bills involve 
somewhat technical points, they are of primary importance. 
They spell the difference between legislation that seeks 
prevention of the employment of children contrary to law 
and legislation that relies upon prosecution after children 
are illegally employed. 

A copy of this leaflet will be sent on request. 


A MODEL BOY 


Eprtor’s Note: The following editorial is reprinted from 
“North Carolina Labor and Industry” by special permission of 
Hon. A. L. Fletcher, Commissioner of Labor of North Caro- 
lina, who writes: “The story is true in every detail, and the 
name of the boy and his parents could be furnished, if 
necessary.” 


N a small North Carolina city there lives a good citizen 
who holds an important position in the community for 

a salary that is modest but adequate. His bright young son, 
just past 15, did not have to work himself to death. 

But that is getting ahead of the story. This boy began work 
at odd jobs when he was little more than a baby. His parents 
thought it smart and encouraged him. At 10 he was selling 
the Satevepost, etc., on the streets. At 14 he was waiting on 
the corner at dawn, summer and winter, for his bundle of 
morning newspapers, hurled from a speeding truck. At this 
age, in addition to delivering newspapers; he began to work 
as delivery boy in a grocery store and when school was out 
in the afternoon he reported directly to the store for afternoon 
deliveries. 

Fine boy. Model boy. His proud dad never had to “put 
out” cash for the boy’s clothes or books. Proudly the boy 
stood on his own feet and paid his own way. Other parents 
in the community used him as an example, seeking to lure 
their own sons away from swimming holes, baseball dia- 


monds, football fields and tennis courts. Yes, fine boy. 
Lucky parents. 

Two weeks ago, facing high school examinations, this fine 
little man of 15 cracked. Nervous breakdown, the doctors 
said. Too much hard, grinding, killing work for his tender 
years. Not enough play and relaxation. 

We have heard about the man that was “penny-wise and 
pound-foolish.” His shortage of business sagacity has been 
held up to scorn, and very properly so. 

But how about the man who permits his boy to squander 
his precious youth, grubbing for pennies to help the corner 
grocer get his work done for little or nothing, or to help 
make the Curtis Publishing Company, Bernarr MacFadden, 
William Randolph Hearst and other “character-building” 
philanthropists richer, and who sacrifices that boy’s future 
in doing it. 

It is not always true that “it doesn’t hurt any boy to have 
to work.” It always hurts if he works too hard, or if he works 
at jobs that tax his mental or physical capacities too greatly. 
As character-builders, as makers of men with qualities of 
leadership and good citizenship, we place baseball, football, 
tennis, fishing, hiking and scouting far and away ahead of 
selling papers and magazines, peddling cold drinks and 
candy, or delivering meat and groceries. 

Many so-called “self-made men” boast of hard beginnings 
and grinding labor in early childhood as the foundation of 
their successful careers and the truth is that they simply had 
the luck and the hardihood to live through it, where others 
did not, and no one knows what they might have been if 
their early lives had been properly balanced, the correct 
amount of relaxation and play combined with school and 


work. 
A GLORIFIED RACKET 
BLATANT form of exploitation of children in the 


distribution of free community papers is denounced in 

a special leaflet issued by the Circular Distributors’ Union of 
Chicago, an affiliate of the Chicago Federation of Labor. 

According to the Union, school children are induced to 
distribute these publications, working in violation of the 
Illinois Child Labor Law, between 5 and 7 a.m. At the end 
of each week or month, the boys are sent out to solicit from 
housewives “voluntary contributions” as payment for their 
delivery work. They are required to give receipts for money 
collected and to turn receipt books and money over to the 
publisher. Half of the money is retained by the publisher, 
and the remainder divided equally among the boys. 

The Union leaflet, with precision, describes this system as a 
“glorified panhandling racket.” 


CHILD LABOR PLAYLET 


“TS IT NOTHING TO ALL YE?” is the title of a 

religious playlet calling for a cast of children which 
has just been published by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. The manuscript was contributed by the author, 
Mrs. Marion Wefer, who has also arranged a devotional 
service to accompany presentation of the play. 

No special setting is necessary. The performance requires 
about half an hour. The playlet and suggested devotional 
service will be sent free*of charge for use on Child Labor 
Day. For use on other occasions, a charge of. ten cents to 
cover printing costs will be made. 
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CHILD LABOR IN THE TIFF MINES 
(Continued from page 1) 

For practically all of the older ones and many of the younger 
ones, the school doors have been forever closed. The grade 
attainment of the 74 children who had not enrolled in 
school, is indicative of the havoc tiff mining wreaks on edu- 
cation. Although their ages ranged from 10 to 15 years, only 
half had gone beyond the third grade. Fifty-one were 14 and 
15 years old, but only 7 had completed the eighth grade. Did 
the coal mines and glass factories of by-gone days ever compel 
greater sacrifice of education? 





Even the Four-year-old Works in the Diggings, the Youngest Worker 
Found. Parents Cannot Read or Write. Mother Has Worked Every 
Day Since Baby Was Three Weeks Old. 


It is reasonable to conclude that child labor in the tiff 
mines is the explanation for the high illiteracy rate revealed 
by the 1930 Census in Washington County. Among the 
rural non-farm population (10 years and over) of Washing- 
ton County 16.1 per cent were illiterate, as compared with 
3 per cent for the rural non-farm population of the State 
of Missouri. 


That children begin to work at an early age in the tiff 
mines is borne out by the fact that nearly half of the 86 chil- 
dren stated they had started work before they were 11 years 
old. Many of them are doing work far too heavy for their 
years. The pick and shovel require strength. The average 
number of hours worked daily was 7.4, but one-fifth of the 
children worked g or 10 hours a day, sometimes in cold, wet 
and snowy weather. 


The average income per child worker was $2.87 per week, 
or seven and one-half cents per hour. Sixty-six of the children 
did not keep a single cent of their earnings for themselves; 
all had to go into the family budget. Of the 20 who did 
have a part of their earnings, 17 used it to buy clothing, leav- 
ing only three who had any money to satisfy their childish 
desires. 

The average weekly income per child worker, small as it is, 
looms large when one considers that the average weekly 
income per family from all sources—work in tiff, relief, 
everything—is $10.97, or $1.74 per person. So in the child 
laborer’s income, there is not only his own support, but also 
two-thirds enough to support another member of the family. 
What a burden to place on these youngsters! Over go per 
cent of the 14- and 15-year-olds in the 80 families studied, 
were in the tiff mines rather than in school. Why? It is 
either the diggings or starvation. 


Working for their parents? Yes, but for themselves first. 
The parents are helpless and have no alternative but to put 
the children in the diggings. The labor system employed in 
recruiting tiff miners makes possible the development of the 
most vicious kind of exploitive child labor—one founded on 
a starvation wage—and the whole thing is covered up by the 
plausible proposition, “work with the parents.” 

Child labor is only a part of the ugly picture in the tiff 
mining country. Malnutrition, disease, illiteracy, child mar- 
riage and shockingly poor, overcrowded housing are all in 
the scene. Elimination of children as laborers is no magic 
formula which can put an end to all of these evils, but as long 
as little boys and girls are kept out of school to work, the 
earnings of their parents will be held down, and they will 
be denied any opportunity for learning and growth that can 
lead to a better future for themselves. 


HAVE YOU READ— 


“CHILDREN PREFERRED,” A Stupy or Cuitp Lasor IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA. Bureau of Women and Children, Department 
of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, Pa. 1937. 

This extremely well prepared and informative pamphlet 

sets forth the most important aspects of child labor in Penn- 

sylvania at the present time, and cites the advances made in 

protecting children against exploitation through legislation 

enacted during the 1937 session of the General Assembly. 

The extent of agricultural child labor is described, and 
the point is stressed that commercialized agriculture in the 
United States involves more than twice as many child work- 
ers as all other occupations together, and that in Pennsylvania 
all of the thirteen counties issuing the greatest number of 
work certificates to children 14 and 15 years of age in 1936 
were agricultural. 

The special risks to which children employed in the street 
trades are exposed and the difficulties of enforcing child 
labor laws in this field are touched upon. 

A chronological history of child labor and the struggle 
for its abolition from 1597 to the present time is appended. 
The pamphlet is illustrated with case material and excellent 
photographs showing conditions of work and of life for 
laboring children. 


Directory oF SoctaL AGENCIES OF THE City oF New York, 
1937-38. Committee on Information Services of the Wel- 
fare Council. Columbia University Press, New York. $3. 

The forty-second edition of the Directory of Social Agencies 

is bound to prove, like its predecessors, indispensable to social 

workers, boards of social agencies, and all who seek informa- 
tion concerning the social services available in the commu- 
nity. It contains both an alphabetical and a classified list of 
the city’s social agencies and institutions, a personnel index, 
and list of important state and city laws relating to social 
work with information as to where copies may be secured. 


Cuitp Lasor snp THE Nation’s Heattu. By S. Adolphus 
Knopf, M.D. The Christopher Publishing House, Boston, 
Mass. 1937. 

Dr. Knopf, long an ardent supporter of the Child Labor 

Amendment, sets forth in this little pamphlet the grounds 

on which he, as a doctor active in the field of public health, 

advocates the speedy abolition of child labor which he re- 
gards as an important factor in the development and spread 
of tuberculosis. 





CHILD 
LABOR DAY 


January 29, 30 or 31 . 


ti 


13-year-old Tiff Miner 


The struggle for the abolition of child labor in the United States is far from ended. 
Ratification of the Child Labor Amendment was not completed during 1937, and thousands 


of underprivileged American children were left without hope for immediate legal protection 
from the federal government. 


You have helped to win victories in the past. The number of boys and girls employed in 
factories and mills has decreased. But many still work on streets, in laundries, stores and 
hotels, in large-scale agricultural enterprises and in industrial homework. Often they are 
completely unprotected against low wages, long hours and unhealthful working conditions. 


Child Labor Day was instituted 32 years ago. It is an occasion on which a nation-wide drive 


is made each year to arouse public opinion against the disgrace of child labor. Your help 
is needed. 


Observe Child Labor Day this year. Arrange child labor talks, plays and programs in churches, 
schools and clubs. Take stories to your local newspapers and arrange for radio broadcasts. 


The material listed below can be obtained from the National Child Labor Committee to 
help you in your plans. 


The National Child Labor Committee 
419 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send a packet of child labor literature for which I enclose 25 cents. 


I wish the following items included in this packet without extra charge (check those you want): 


[_] Child Labor Day talk. {_] Poster 

{_] Child Labor play for church groups. [_] Statement for use in local newspapers. 
I wish to borrow: 

[_] Lantern slides and accompanying lecture on child labor (Specify date and enclose $2.) 














